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Nine Girls on a Happy 
Weekend 


The girls said they were not popu- 
lar. Some of them, I believe, have never 
been elected to any office at any time in 
their lives. Recently three other adults and 
I took them camping for a weekend. You 
might have thought we would have a very 
dull and uninteresting time. Actually, it 
proved to be the happiest outing I have ever 
enjoyed with a group of young people. 

We went swimming and boating, we 
walked along a river and floated on our 
backs through the rapids of a mountain 
stream. But it was not these things that 
made the weekend so pleasant. It was the 
happy, cooperative spirit of those nine teen- 
age girls. 

Nobody grumbled, nobody begged, no- 
body tried to do things she wasn’t allowed 
to do at home. Oh, sure, if they didn’t want 
to do something we had planned, they said 
so. But they said it politely. And they lived 
at peace. 

One of the girls wanted to sit at a certain 
place at table. When she came to break- 
fast, however, someone else was sitting in 
the seat she wanted. She was unhappy for 
a moment, as anyone would be. But she 
was unhappy for only a moment. She 
cheered herself up, put a smile on her face, 
and made sure she enjoyed the meal. 

Sabbath was long. Toward evening we 
were sitting on the front porch of our 
cabin. Across the road was a small sawmill 
and a great pile of sawdust. On an impulse 
the girls dashed across the road and climbed 
up the pile. 

Soon they rushed back. “We shouldn’t 
have done that,” Marilyn said. 

“Done what?” I asked. 

“We were rolling in the sawdust and 
throwing it at each other, and that wasn’t 
right for Sabbath. We are so sorry.” 
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A few minutes later, we had sundown 
worship. The girls said, “Let us ask the 
Lord to forgive us for playing in the saw- 
dust.” 





“Bless your hearts,” I thought. “The Lord 
has forgiven you already.” 

After sundown we made ice cream. Just 
getting ice and salt in that remote place 
took an hour and a half, so it was very late 
by the time the ice cream was finished. The 
girls were weary, and you might have ex- 


pected them to fall into bed and forget to 
pray. But presently I heard someone sa : 


“Shh,” and looking around I saw Elizabeth 
and Evelynne kneeling side by side, pray- 
ing. 

There are always dishes to do, even when 
you’re camping. Even on the last day, too, 
when you'd like to do something else. Sun- 
day morning Tralece and Nancy tackled a 
great stack of dirty dishes. Complain? No! 
They made up a song while they worked! 

Elizabeth had just gotten over some sick- 
ness. She felt perfectly well, but mother 
had told her she could wear a swimsuit but 
must not go into the water. I confess that 
I suggested to her it would be all right for 
her to float on the air mattress. Nothing 
doing. Even though mother was almost two 
hundred miles away, Elizabeth would not 
disobey, even a little bit. 

These are just a few of the incidents I 
could tell you, but they show what kind of 
girls these nine are. “Unpopular,” they call 
themselves, “not often elected.” But I came 
home with the feeling that their “calling 
and election” will be sure when Jesus casts 
His vote. 


We who are leaders and ministers some- 
times spend so much time trying to control 
the grumblers and growlers that we over- 
look the quiet, sincere ones who are ear- 
nestly trying to be good. Forgive us. 

Perhaps you are feeling sorry for your- 
self because the girl in your class that 
everyone makes a fuss over does not include 
you in her selected group. If so, forget it. 
Look around for the lonely boys and cil 
Chances are they are better Christians. An : 
because they have few friends they will be 
more friendly to you and much more loyal. 

Try it. You'll be glad you did. 


Your friend, 


pS an Ware 
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Thirty-six feet of fingernails had given Jim 





“THE LOOK” 


ECAUSE Mrs. Frankson was a mother, 

most of the arithmetic she worked out 
concerned the price of milk and bread and 
other things she bought at the store. It was 
with some surprise, therefore, that young 
Jim saw his mother set out this problem: 

1/8 X 10/12 X 52 X 7 

She canceled the fractions and wrote, 
“== 36 approx.” 

Jim could not contain his curiosity. 

“Thirty-six what?” he asked. 

“Thirty-six feet.” 

“Thirty-six feet of what?” Jim persisted. 

“Fingernails,” said mother. 

“Whose fingernails?” 

“Yours!” 

Jim was puzzled for a moment. “But I 
don’t see what it’s all about.” 
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By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


“Let us look at the problem,” suggested 
Mrs. Frankson. “A fingernail grows % of 
an inch per week. Multiply that by 10 for 
10 nails, divide by 12 to bring to feet, 
multiply by 52 for the weeks in a year and 
by 7 for the years you have bitten your 
nails and there it is. Thirty-six feet of finger- 
nails that you have steadily gnawed away.” 

Jim shuddered and resolved (and he 
meant it, too) that he would never bite his 
nails again. In the past he had been coaxed, 
bribed, scolded, shamed, and encouraged, 
and he had made many determined efforts. 
But he always seemed to bite his nails when 
he wasn’t thinking, and that was the trou- 
ble. . 

Although Pastor A. J. Campbell may 

To page 22 


As Pastor Campbell showed pictures of the cannibals, Jim shuddered at the look in their eyes. 
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Sally Dodges Dishes 


By BELVINA W. BERTINO 


oeny glanced at the pile of breakfast 
dishes waiting to be washed, and started 
for the door. 

“You come back here,” Nora called, 
pouring the steaming water into the dish- 
pan. “You know it’s your turn to dry, and 
you always try to get out of it.” 

Sally’s face wrinkled in disgust as she 
turned back. 

“I hate doing dishes,” she exploded, yank- 
ing the dish towel off the rack. “I don’t see 
why I have to either, when you and Grace 
are both lots older than I am. 

“We all have to do our share of the 
work,” Nora explained, as she had many 
times before. “You know that.” 

“Yes, but not dishes,” Sally retorted with 
a stubborn set of her chin. “They're the 
worst—especially those old pots and pans. 
It’s always dishes—dishes—dishes! I never 
get to play with Ellie, my very best friend, 
any more.” 

At noon as she finished her dessert, Sally 
looked around the table. Uncle Fred and 
Aunt Bessie had stopped in that morning 
and mother urged them to stay for dinner. 
That made more dishes to wash and it was 
her turn at the dishpan. 

Grace and Nora were listening to Aunt 
Bessie’s story of her trip to Washington, 
D.C. They were too absorbed to pay any 
attention to Sally. 

This was her chance. She mumbled a re- 
quest for permission to be excused, slipped 
from the table, and headed for the door. 
Once safely outside, she darted for the barn. 


Kimbo, her little black-and-white pony, 
stood in the first stall. 

She did not take time to saddle him, but 
jumped on bareback, ducked through the 
barn door, and reined him down the trail 
to the back pasture. 

Her trick had worked this time. Grace 
and Nora could never call her back now. 

Sally decided to take a roundabout trail 
and ride to the mailbox. By the time she 
returned home again, Nora and Grace 
would have the dishes done. 

When she reached the road, she slid off 
Kimbo’s bare back, dropped the reins, and 
crossed the fence to open the mailbox. The 
metal door of the box was tight and she 
had to stretch up on tiptoe to pull it open. 

A huge fly buzzed and settled on Kimbo’s 
soft nose. Kimbo snorted. He jerked his 
head up, stamped his hoofs, and moved 
away from the fence. 

“Kimbo!” Sally commanded. “Stand still!” 

She snatched the bundle of twine-tied 
mail and crawled back through the fence 
as fast as she could. The knee of her jeans 
caught on the barbed wire. As it ripped, 
she felt a sting where the sharp, two- 
pointed barb scratched her leg. 

Without stopping to look at the cut, she 
ran to catch Kimbo’s dragging reins. Every 
well-trained cow pony will stand when nis 
master or mistress “ties” him by dropping 
the reins to the ground. Kimbo was well- 
trained, but he had jerked the reins from 
the ground when the fly stung him, so that 
now he was no longer “tied.” 
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He sidled down the trail toward home, 
shaking his head up and down as the fly 
still buzzed around him. 

Sally followed, almost catching up to 
him, but not quite. The scratched leg hurt. 
The hot sun and the powdery dust that 
Kimbo kicked up made her tired and un- 
comfortable. Dodging dishes hadn’t turned 
out to be such a clever idea after all. 

It was almost suppertime when they 
finally neared the barn. All at once Kimbo 
stopped and let Sally walk right up to him. 
| 3 “You meanie,” she scolded, taking hold 
of the reins. “Now you let me catch you 
after making me walk all the way.” 

She led him to the little pasture behind 
the barn, opened the gate and turned him 
in. Her steps grew slower as she hung the 
bridle in the barn and started for the house. 
Would her sisters be angry? What would 
mother say? It had been very wrong to 
sneak away and shirk her share of the work 
the way she did. 

At least she was bringing the mail—if 
that would be of any help. 

At the front gate stood a little brown 
pony. She did not notice it until she was 
very near. 

“Ellie!” she cried, forgetting the mail 

















and her scratched leg as she bounded up the 
steps. 

Inside the door she stopped as suddenly 
as though someone had slapped her face. 

There sat Ellie, cool and neat, drinking 
lemonade with Nora and Grace. Beyond 
them, out in the kitchen but in plain sight, 
stood the mountain of unwashed dinner 
dishes! 

Sally gasped and her cheeks burned in 
shamed embarrassment. She wanted to run 
and hide, but her feet were like two numb 
weights that she could not lift. 

“Sally, wherever have you been?” Ellie 
exclaimed reproachfully, at sight of Sally's 
dusty face and torn jeans. “I’ve waited hours. 
We were supposed to pick Juneberries this 
afternoon, you know.” 

“Oh, Ellie, I—I forgot!” Sally stammered, 
feeling sick and miserable all over. “I—it 
was my turn to wash dishes today, but 
I—I—didn’t—” she floundered on. All at 
once she straightened in determination. 
“Please excuse me, Ellie. I will have to go 
out and do them now.” 

While she struggled alone with the food- 
caked dishes, the older girls took Ellie to 
the Juneberry patch. There was still time 
to pick a few for supper. To page 22 


Sally felt so bad doing the dishes while Ellie picked berries that she let a tear fall into the suds. 
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CHAPTER 10: CANNIBAL PREACHES ALL NIGHT! 


TAMATE 


“Man of Peace” 


By KEITH MOXON 


What eae Before: James Chalmers has de- 
cided to make a mission trip along the coast to_the 
west of Port Moresby, and he and Aruako, a Port 
Moresby native who is interested in the gospel, take 
Passage on a huge lakatoi, a native trading vessel made 
of many canoes tied together. Chalmers preaches the 
ospel in several villages, but one day, as the lakatoi 
is traveling from one village to another, pirates come 
out from shore in a war canoe, and demand that the 
lakatoi surrender and follow them to the land. 


O,” said Chalmers. “This lakatoi is going 
to keep on sailing. You have no right 
to stop us.” 

Things began to look bad then. Scowls 
appeared on the faces of the pirates, and 
they waved their weapons again. And the 
crew of the lakatoi were likewise becoming 
aroused. Scowl was returned for scowl and 
threat for threat. Chalmers tried to ease the 
mounting tension, but it was to no avail. 
Aruako, who, you must remember, was not 
too far removed from heathenism, became 
angrier than anybody. He shouted out in a 
great voice that the pirates had better not 
start anything, or he would smash their 
canoe and send a rain of spears on them 
that would destroy them all. 

“No, no, we do not wish to fight,” came 
back the reply. “But you must come with us. 
Our wives have sent us out to get you. They 
say we are weak and worthless, and they 
want us to have a lakatoi, and become 
great.” 

Chalmers shook his head. Why, it would 
make them doubly worthless if they robbed 
and stole to make themselves great. “No, 
you must let us go on,” he said firmly. The 
missionary then began to talk to one of the 
natives who had said he was ‘Chalmers’ 
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friend. He appealed to him to consider 
what he was doing, and the native ap- 
peared to be undecided. He walked across 
to Chalmers again, once more professed 
friendship, and then asked for a wro, or 
piece of native pottery. 

“I have no wro, because all the wros on 
board belong to the native traders, but I 
can give you something else,” said Chalmers. 

“A piece of cloth will do, Tamate.” 

So Chalmers took off his shirt, and gave 
it to the native. Again they rubbed noses, 
and all this time the hostile appearance of 
the other natives in the canoe was evaporat- 
ing. The savage clutched the shirt with de- 
light and said, “Tamate good friend. Tamate 
go.” To the great relief of all on board, he 
then got back into the war canoe and falling 
astern, the pirates made off for the shore. 

The voyage continued. The missionary 
called at several more villages and made 
many more friends. One day, however, 
Chalmers noticed that the lakatoi was by- 
passing several villages. 

“Why are you passing those villages?” 
he inquired. 

The captain shook his head positively, 
and an expression of great fear came over 
his face. “We never call at those villages, 
Tamate. The Aird River natives have plenty 
bad temper. They love eat man’s flesh very 
much. We fright to go there.” 

Chalmers made a mental note of the 
Aird River. Someday he must come back in 
the mission launch and visit these people. 
Onward they went, and the closer they got 


























to the Fly River, the more decidedly can- 
nibalistic the people became. The natives 
told the missionary quite frankly that the 
daintiest dish was man’s flesh. But they 
would not harm the lakatoi, or anyone on it, 
the captain assured Chalmers. If they did, 
they knew they would never get any pot- 
tery again. At length, the village of Orokolo 
was reached. The lakatoi was now almost 
empty of pottery. Instead, the crates were 
filled with all manner of merchandise gath- 
ered from the villages. 

“We stop one more village, place called 
Namau,” said the captain. “Then we go 
home.” 

All day the trading went on, and as usual, 
Chalmers went around making friends and 
startling everyone with his little demon- 
strations. As night came on he was still 
making friends and telling of the gospel. 
Aruako, too, was busy at this work. Chal- 
mers was continually amazed at this heathen 
native. Right now he was telling the natives 
the things he had heard Chalmers repeat 
over and over again at other villages, and 
telling them with great power and convic- 
tion. All that afternoon he had been up on 
the platform of the village dubz telling the 
people all he knew. And at sunset, they 
still held him there, greatly interested in 
all he said. Chalmers was exhausted from 





walking around all day so he made his way 
back to the lakatoi. There he flung himself 
down on his bed on top of the crates, and 
rested gratefully. The captain and the crew 
of the lakatoi were all around him, some 
sitting up smoking, others lying down as he 
was, tired from the busy day of trading. 

After a couple of hours, Chalmers stirred, 
and raised himself up. Aruako had not re- 
turned. Where could he be? Just then there 
was a call from the shore. A group of naked 
savages, their heads decked with colorful 
feathers, and wearing shells in their noses 
and ears, stood at the water's edge. 

“Masta? You tellim’ us more about 
God?” 

Chalmers had to go to work again! He 
told the natives to sit down on the beach. 
Then, lighting his kerosene lamp, he con- 
ducted evening worship from where he was, 
using the moored lakatoi as his pulpit. He 
read from one of the Gospels and explained 
what he had read. With their spears and 
shields beside them, the natives listened 
with great interest to everything he said. 
As he concluded, Aruako returned. 

“I find hard to get away,” he said. The 
facts were that he had told all the Bible 
stories he knew and preached all the ser- 
mons he knew, and then the crowd had 
begged him to tell them all over again. This 


It was daylight when Chalmers awakened. Through the wall of the ‘“dubu” he heard a voice talking. 
It was Aruako’s! Could it be possible that he had been preaching to those heathen all night? 
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had happened, not once, but three times. 
And then they wanted them yet again. 
Aruako was able to get away only by prom- 
ising them that he would ask Tamate to 
send a teacher to tell them about these 
things every day. 

It did Chalmers’ heart good to see the in- 
terest the natives showed in the gospel mes- 
sage. And he had not missed seeing how in- 
terested the captain and the crew of the 
lakatoi were during his little worship. They 
had sat as spellbound as those on shore. So 











WHEN AUGUST COMES 
By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


Who cares when August days are hot? 
We'll find a swimming pool; 
Perhaps the river is the spot 
Where we'll be keeping cool. 


It's time for watermelons, too, 
So red and sugar-sweet; 

The juice will get all over you, 
But go right on and eat. 


It's ripe-fruit time, with fresh good smell 
Of peaches that we get; 

Of course it's hot, but then, oh well, 
Who wants to sit and fret? 
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every night after that, Chalmers had eve- 
ning worship on this huge coastal trading 
ship. He taught the natives to pray this 
simple prayer: “O Lord Jesus, come close 
along this feller, and teach this feller.” Just 
those few words, that was all. But no more 
thrilling scene could be witnessed than the 
sight of these ignorant, dirty heathen sav- 
ages stumblingly praying, “O Lord Jesus, 
come close along this feller, and teach this 
feller.” 
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On went the lakatoi to their last port of 
call, a village called Namau. They were 
closer than ever now to the mysterious Fly 
River, and even the Port Moresby natives 
were wary as they approached this village. 
Adding to the feeling of uneasiness that 
everyone felt, night was falling as they 
arrived, and there was not too much day- 
light left for making friends with the tricks 
and presents. There was only time for a 
little umbrella opening, and a few presents 
before darkness fell. But even though the 
people of Namau were outspoken about 
their cannibal ways, they seemed very 
friendly and interested in all that the mis- 
sionary had to say to them. A huge chief 
came up to Chalmers and with every in- 
dication of friendliness said, “Masta, you 
stop along dubu tonight.” The missionary 
had a sneaking suspicion that this might be 
only the spider asking the fly to come into 
its parlor, but the lakatoi natives knew the 
tribe enough to know that there was no 
sign of treachery. They would not risk cut- 
ting off their supply of pottery by harming 
the traders or those traveling with them. 

Chalmers went to the dubu feeling that 
his work was done for the night, but to his 
surprise, all the men of the village were 
coming from every direction, and crowding 
into the huge bachelors’ hut. 

“What is happening?” whispered Chal- 
mers to Aruako, suspecting a trap. 

“I tell chief we bring message from great 
God of heaven to them. Chief tell all men 
to come to dubu to hear message,” replied 
his interpreter with a smile. 

It was an amazing sight. One after an- 
other, the naked savages, their bodies 
adorned with feathers, shells and human 
bones, clambered up the ladder to the land- 
ing of the dubu, and then, doubling up, 
disappeared through the tiny door, like ants 
going into a hole. And from inside came a 
muffled babble of voices, as of a vast 
throng. 

Entering the dubu, Chalmers and Aruako 
found that the slowly smouldering heaps of 
coals had been built up with wood, and 
flames from these fires lighted up the in- 
terior of the dubu with a weird flickering 
light, revealing plainly the rows of skulls, 
masks, and images hung thickly on the 
walls. Squatting on their haunches on the 
floor of the dubu were the naked savages. 
The chief ushered the travelers to the center 
of the chattering mob. To page 16 


























In order to save my life 


An Angel 








Pushed the Wagon 


By CLYDE R. BRADLEY 


P IN the mountains lived a few Advent- 

ist families. As they met one Sabbath in 
the Thompson home, they were happy to 
learn that there were two visitors. It was a 
rare occasion when visitors found their way 
to this secluded group and you can be sure 
they were made welcome. 

When Sabbath school was over, a chorus 
of children’s voices begged, “Tell us the 
story of the time you fell off the wagon, 
Grandpa.” It was a bit hard to persuade the 
old gentleman to begin, for he had told the 
story sO many times that the group almost 
knew it by heart. Then, too, there were visi- 
tors today, and he felt bashful in front of 
them. 

After a bit of coaxing, he began. “It was 
when I was just a small boy that this inci- 
dent happened, but I remember it as though 


H. M. LAMBERT 


“A wagon was coming behind me,” said grandpa. “Its wheels were in the rut | had fallen into,” 


it were yesterday.” The faraway look in his 
tired eyes reached back over the years. “We 
were traveling in a wagon train, several fam- 
ilies together. The wagons were loaded 
heavily with all the things we had. As we 
came to a hill the poor horses had to lay 
into the harness and pull with all their 
strength to get us up. Then when we 
started down the other side, the huge iron 
brakes would be pressed against the wheels 
to slow us down. Even then the great weight 
would make the wagons push against the 
horses until, even though they dug their 
hoofs into the ground, they were pushed 
along too fast for comfort. 

“On one downgrade that was a bit longer 
than most, the wagons became hard to han- 
dle. To add to the trouble, there were chuck- 

To page 17 


BROWN BRO. 


With the six famous books to learn from, the children liked Mr. McGuffey’s reading classes best. 


| par dark silhouette of a teen-age boy 
passed slowly through the bare trees. The 
dawn glittered in his face, and the first level 
rays of sunshine streaming over the crest of 
the hill blinded him. He put his hand up as 
a shade over his eyes and gazed at the land. 

It was winter. This red-headed farm boy, 
moving alone down the tiny footpath, was 
thinking of the months ahead. There would 
be no work for the children for several 
weeks, so a teacher would be moving into 
the community to teach the farm boys and 
girls “readin’, writin’, and ‘rithmetic.” 

The time was a century ago, and the 
place, Ohio. Children in that day were un- 
able to attend school regularly as children 
do today, and the only books in most of the 
homes were the Bible and, perhaps, a worn- 
out dictionary. 

On this winter morning, this farm boy 
was on his way to borrow a book from a 
neighbor who lived ten miles away. He 
knew his mother would think he was wast- 
ing his time, so he had risen early in order 
to be on his way before she could stop him. 
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Just last night she had said: “Bill, you're 
not going to burn up all my candles, just 
for reading. Candles take too long to mold 
and dip to have you waste them that way.” 

Then, after his father and mother and the 
younger children were in bed, Bill had 
thrown a fat pine knot on the fire, and ly- 
ing down on the wide hearth, he had read 
until he had finished the book. 

Now early this morning, he was return- 
ing the book and getting another. 

There was no money in the family budget 
for pencil and paper, not even for a slate, 
so anything that Bill McGuffey read, he 
stored away in the deep recesses of his 
mind. Thus he memorized long passages of 
Scripture, poems, and prose, and as he 
plowed his father’s fields he recited them 
over and over. 

Soon his mother began to realize that he 
had an unusual mind, and often her friends 
passing the McGuffey home heard her voice 
raised in prayer that God would open the 
way for him to get the education he desired. 

As always, God heard this mother’s cry, 














Six Books Made Him Famous 


By KATHERINE BEVIS 


and it was not long before a young preacher 
nearby opened a school. Bill McGuffey was 
one of his first students. 

To pay for his tuition, Bill took care of 
the preacher’s corn and potato patch, and 
cut all the firewood for the school. 

For the next twelve months, William (no 
more was he called Bill) kept the wood box 
at the little school filled, kept the floors 
swept clean, and the weeds out of the gar- 
den in exchange for instructions on how to 
work problems in arithmetic, the meaning 
of English and Latin words, and the history 
of his country. 

Then he went on to the small town of 
Washington, Pennsylvania, to enter Wash- 
ington College, where he worked his way 
through, doing any of the many chores that 
needed to be done in exchange for his room, 
board, and tuition. 

Soon he was appointed a professor in 
Miami University, in his home State of 
Ohio. 

The students immediately took a great 
liking to him. He was still very young, with 
hair as red as the sumac leaves and partly 
concealed by a stovepipe hat. 

His appearance was rather odd and he 
had his own system of teaching; but it was 
one his students liked. Weather permitting, 
Professor McGuffey and his students sat on 
logs under elm trees in the schoolyard. Here 


@:: were four large logs—an arithmetic 


log, a spelling log, a geography log, and a 
reading log. His students liked the reading 
log best, because each school day one of the 
students was “promoted” to the big end of 
the reading log—by being the best reader 
that day. 

Mr. McGuffey’s success in teaching his 
students to be good readers and to love the 
very best in literature, spread quickly. In 


the city of Cincinnati, two young publishers, 
Truman and Smith, were not long in search- 
ing him out. They discussed at length the 
preparation of a set of readers, prepared, of 
course, by Professor McGuffey and pub- 
lished by them. 

Until this time, the few readers available, 
if illustrated at all, carried pictures of 
things—tops, kites, balls, boxes, and such. 
McGuffey’s new readers were much more 
interesting, illustrated with such scenes as 
a girl with her doll, or a boy with a litter of 
new puppies, children at play in their 
farmyard. 

There were six books, each for a different 
age. For example, one book for the smaller 
children contained such poems as “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb” and “Twinkle, Twinkle 
Little Star.” For older children there were 
Aesop's Fables. Another book had verses 
from famous poets, and another had many 
quotations and simplified passages from the 
classics. For a long time these six books 
were the best sellers in the country, except- 
ing the Bible, of course. 

These six best sellers brought undying 
fame to William McGuffey, but one 
would never have known it. For with all 
his well-earned fame, he was still a modest 
teacher. On Sunday he preached in a little 
church that could not afford to pay a regular 
pastor. 

Long ago William McGuffey died, but 
his works live on in the hearts of men. A 
copy of an original McGuffey reader, very 
rare now, often sells to a collector of old 
books for several hundred dollars, and any- 
one who has read his books knows that 
William McGuffey preached far better than 
he realized. 

One of the poems from his reader has 
been of comfort to many: To page 19 
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apart you love me any more?” cried little 
Crishna. “Doesn’t daddy love me any 
more, either?” 

“What makes you think such a foolish 
thing?” asked her mother, startled and not 
a little irritated. “Of course we love you. 
Haven't we always given you everything 
you wanted? Have we ever beaten you and 
made you work hard as many of the girls of 
India are forced to do?” 

Just then a young maid came and bowed 
to them, waiting until Crishna’s mother mo- 
tioned for her to speak. 

“Memsahib, there is someone waiting to 
see you in the entrance,” she said, and after 
bowing once more, she stepped out of the 
room. 

“Crishna, go on down to the river and 
watch the coolies bring in the elephants 
from the jungles,” said the mother turning 
to the small girl once more. She hoped that 
Crishna would forget about being unhappy 
and come back from the river the same 
bright, cheerful girl she had always been 
before she started worrying about matters 
that should better be left to the parents’ 
judgment, or so the mother thought. 

Slowly Crishna got up as if to go, but as 
soon as her mother left the room, she 
plunked herself down on the floor. Soon 
she was lost in thought. 

“Of course we love you!” her mother had 
said. And except for the big cloud of dismay 
that darkened her thoughts, Crishna knew 
for sure that they did love her. “Why, only 
two months ago daddy traded one of his 
best cows for twelve sparkling bracelets 
for my ankles and wrists,” she recalled, and 
blushed just to think of all the oh’s and ah’s 
that had followed her as she walked proudly 
down the village streets with her beautiful 
head of black shiny hair tossed high. She 
giggled, remembering all the unnecessary 
movements of her arms, just to make the 
bracelets hit against each other and tinkle. 

Crishna also liked to remember the time 
she had ridden on a great elephant, and 
how, when she had almost slid off, the ele- 
phant had reached up with his long, soft 
trunk and held her in place. Once when 
another elephant had grabbed her she had 
screamed, “He’s killing me! Help!” But the 
coolie had only laughed. 


Janice Kepkey was a student under Evlyn Lindberg at 
Southwestern Junior College when she prepared this 
story for JUNIOR GUIDE. 
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LITTLE 





CR 


By JANICE KEP 


“Don’t you worry,” he shouted up to her; 
“he won't hurt you. He loves children.” 

As she stopped screaming, she saw that 
the elephant had cradled her in the curve of 
his trunk and was swinging her back and 
forth, back and forth. Finally Crishna had 
fallen asleep and the elephant had handed 
her to the maid that was with her. 

The day her baby brother was born was 
a memorable one too. Her father had made 
a big feast and had invited many guests, as 
is the custom in India when a baby boy is 
born. The gods must be honored and shown 
appreciation for the favor of sending a boy 
child instead of a girl. 

Crishna, being merely a girl, had been 
told to stay out of sight unless she was 
called for; but even at that, her big black 
eyes had seen and enjoyed everything that 
had gone on. 

“Oh, yes,” she sighed. “I have been very 
happy.” But those days were about to end, 
and Crishna couldn’t choke back the tears 
any longer. Her parents had made arrange- 
ments for her to be married. And she was 
only five years old! 

She was desperately miserable, for she 
didn’t want to leave her home. Also, the 
man who had chosen her to be his bride was 
very old. “He may not be kind to me, and 
I'll have to work for him like a servant,” 
cried poor Crishna, sobbing bitterly. 

The tiny bride-to-be was not mistaken; 
she had reason to weep bitter tears. For in 
India it is an ancient custom that a girl shall 
be given in marriage when she is only a 
child, and that she be almost the same as a 
slave to her husband and to his relatives as 
well. Instead of being able to play outside 
as a small girl should, she has to take the 
blame for any little thing that goes wrong, 
until her life becomes a living nightmare. 

The days that followed found the house- 
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CRISHNA 


NICE KEPKEY 


hold busily getting Crishna ready for her 
wedding. In India, even among the very 
poor, the girls are decked out with silks and 
jewels for their wedding. 

One evening as Crishna was standing on 
the veranda, she noticed several men com- 
ing toward the house. 

“Look,” she whispered to a servant who 
was working nearby. “Those men are com- 
ing to our house. Aren’t they the silk ven- 
dors?” 

“Yes, they are,” replied the servant. 
“Your father called for them. They are 
going to make you many new silk saris from 
the cloth your father buys.” 


“| don’t want to get married,” Crishna sighed. “Doesn’t mother understand? | want to stay home.” 














A sari is the Indian woman’s garment. It 
is a long piece of material which is artisti- 
cally wound around and around the body to 
make a lovely dress, with the end of the 
cloth softly draped over the head of the 
wearer. 

“Oh, my,” exclaimed Crishna joyfully, for- 
getting for a time her unhappy plight. “Silk 
saris for me!” And she danced up and down 
in excitement. 

Soon the men were up to the house. 
“Father, Father,” yelled Crishna. “The silk 
vendors are here.” 

Her parents came out hurriedly and the 
vendors spread their wares on the lawn in 
front of the family and waited for them to 
make their choice. 

Crishna’s eyes immediately fastened 
themselves on a beautiful piece of silk 
clear out at the edge. Softly she slipped over 
to that one. “May I have it, please, Mother,” 
she whispered. 

“Why, Crishna, I didn’t know you were 
here! What do you want?” 

She tugged at her mother’s hand. “See 
that white silk over there with blue and 
pink birds, and all colors of butterflies?” 
she asked excitedly. “I'd like to have that 
one. May I have it, please?” To page 18 
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| ee is a monster in the Okanagan Lake 
of British Columbia. No one has actu- 
ally seen it, but it has a name. All creepy 
and slithery, it is called the Ogopogo. 

Much more useful than the Okanagan 
monster, however, are the Okanagan Path- 
finders. Their club meets in Rutland and 
they love to stuff animals. People from all 
over town bring them dead birds and 
animals, and under the direction of Dr. 
A. W. N. Druitt and Elizabeth Bunting, 
they fix up the bodies with all the skill of 
professional taxidermists. One of the pic- 
tures at the top of this page shows the 
taxidermy class in session. 

For three years now the Rutland Club 
has entered a float in the annual Regatta 
parade, which is quite an event in that area. 
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The Monster and the Pathfinders 


F. B. WELLS, Reporting 


In 1957 they won the first prize for the best 
float in the parade! Dr. and Mrs. Druitt are 
holding trophies the club was awarded. 

On this prize-winning float, towering 
above a large MV sign, was a large golden- 
headed eagle with wings outspread, and in 
the pine forest at its feet stood a fawn 
peeping through the trees. Elsewhere in the 
beautiful exhibit were a Baltimore oriole, 
two small owls, a wood rat, a skunk and a 
mouse, ducks and muskrats in a pond, and 
a whistling swan hissing at a bull snake. 

All these specimens had been prepared 
by the Pathfinders, and they well deserved 
the prize they were awarded. 

And if anyone ever catches the Ogopogo, 
you can be sure the Rutland Pathfinders will 
be on hand to stuff it for the next parade! 








A BLESSING FOR 


ONE and SIX 


By FLORENCE MAE BURKE 


WO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 

Madam,” said the dark-skinned boy look- 
ing hopefully into the face of the mission- 
ary’s wife. 

“My, he’s so tiny, he doesn’t look as 
though he'll live at all,” commented the 
lady of the house. Then she added, “Where 
did you get him?” 





HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 


The steinbok refused to be friendly, but the mission- 
aries were glad in the end they were kind to him. 


“Out on the veld. The mother had been 
killed by a wild animal.” 

The tiny baby buck lay motionless in the 
African boy’s arms, looking as though he 
had had nothing to eat for a long time. 

“I will give you one and six for him,” 
bargained the missionary’s wife. (A_shill- 
ing looks like a quarter; a sixpence is worth 
half as much and looks like a dime.) She 
wanted to help the tiny creature but did 
not want to pay the boy’s price. The money 
and baby buck were exchanged and then 
began the tiresome procedure of feeding 
him milk every hour or so. 

The little fellow responded well and was 
soon walking around on his own, creating 
more problems and making a general nui- 
sance of himself in his home on the back 
porch of the mission house. The African 
teacher told the mission family that they 
now owned a steinbok and that steinboks 
never make good pets because they are too 
wild. But though the pet was unfriendly he 
soon won the missionaries’ hearts. 

The buck grew rapidly and soon had to 
exchange the porch for an enclosure made 
for him of wire fence with a small hut at the 
far end. For the buck’s safety, this run had 
been erected just back of the house. Stein- 
boks are small antelopes found in Africa 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the Zam- 


‘bezi River. They stand only twenty-four 


inches tall at the shoulders when grown, 
having a long neck with short, ringed horns 
that curve forward. They are exceedingly 
swift and active animals, making long, high 
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bounds over thorn bushes and other obsta- 
cles when pursued by an enemy. 

Our steinbok was joined after a while by 
an impala who had been purchased for the 
same price. The impala, a much larger an- 
telope than the steinbok, soon lost his fear 
of his human friends and made a far more 
willing pet. 

News came that the missionary and his 
family were to go from Barotseland to a 
country farther south, Bechuanaland. One 
of the problems that faced them was, What 
to do with the two antelopes? 

“I’m afraid they wouldn't last long in the 
jungle, now that they have become partially 
civilized,” mused the missionary. “But we 
can’t take them with us for no animal is 
allowed to cross the border.” 

“Maybe the folks coming here will want 
them,” the missionary’s wife suggested 
hopefully. 

They readily found a home for the im- 
pala. The veterinarian who lived up the 
Zambezi River some twenty miles was 
happy to take him. But no one wanted the 
wiry little steinbok who refused to be 
friendly. 

“Sure, we'll keep the little fellow,” agreed 
the new missionaries, little realizing the 
favor the small buck would do them. 

Wildlife abounds in Africa. There are 
antelope of all descriptions and zebras, buf- 
falo, elephants, hippos, crocodiles, and a 
host of others, including snakes of various 
varieties and species. Among the poisonous 
ones, the mamba is probably the most com- 
mon. The mambas or tree cobras are ex- 
tremely long, slender snakes with narrow 
heads and large eyes. They are either light 
green or dark olive, almost black, some 
reaching a length of twelve feet. They are 
dangerously poisonous and feed on birds 
and small rodents. 

A mamba was out on his usual quest for 
food one moonlit night. Appetite has been 
the downfall of many creatures, both man 
and beast, but the mamba’s enemies were 
almost as few as were his friends. Something 
had told him there were mice in the store- 
room of the mission house. He would in- 
vestigate. What fortune, there was a space 
under the back door he could easily slide 
through. In he went, uninvited and unan- 
nounced. 

Or was he unannounced? Why should 
the little steinbok in the enclosure behind 
the mission house race back and forth and 
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make such an ado so close to midnight? 

The missionary woke out of a peaceful 
sleep and listened. 

“What is disturbing that little buck?” he 
asked his wife sleepily as he fumbled for 
his flashlight and made for the back door. 

“Maybe it’s a lion,” suggested his wife, 
following him. 

Flashing the light around, the mission- 
ary spotted the mamba. The slender reptile 
looked cold and creepy and dangerous to 
the young couple as they stood for a mo- 
ment gazing at him. The next instant they 
went into action and in a little while the 
combat was over and the snake lay lifeless 
on the floor. The missionaries shuddered 
as they thought of what could have hap- 
pened had they not been aroused from their 
slumbers and warned. After saying a grate- 
ful Thank you to the little buck they retired 
to their bed. 

Maybe it pays to be friendly to everyone, 
they mused, even if some animals—and 
people—aren’t always friendly to you. And 
they went back to sleep. 


Tamate, “Man of Peace” 
From page 8 


“Now,” he said, “tell us the message you 
have brought to us from the great God of 
heaven.” Then he sat down among his war- 
riors and waited expectantly. 

Chalmers looked at Aruako, and smiled. 
“All right, Aruako. You'll have to be the 
preacher tonight. I’m so tired I can’t keep 
my eyes open.” Chalmers had been on his 
feet all the previous day and had helped un- 
load some pottery into the bargain, and was 
utterly exhausted. Aruako began to speak, 
and as he did so, an attentive calm fell on 
the savages. Repeating the stories he had 
heard Chalmers tell again and again, Aruako 
began at Adam and Eve and the forbidden 
fruit. He had arrived at the story of Noah 
and the Flood when Chalmers felt he could 
not keep his eyes open one minute longer. 
The thick, humid air of the dubu was too 
much for him. He made his way out onto 
the porch, stretched out on a few mats 
piled there, and at once fell into a deep 
sleep. 

The sun was just rising over the treetops 
when Chalmers roused. As he lay there 
among the piles of spears and the drying 
nets, he thought he heard a voice coming 


t? through the grass wall of the dubu. A very 


al tired and hoarse voice it was—Aruako’s 
voice. Suddenly the thought struck Chal- 
1€ mers—Aruako had been preaching all night! 
or The missionary made his way into the 
| dubu, and a gasp escaped his lips. The 
. . chief and his men were still sitting around 
Aruako. 
n- “Have you been up all night, Aruako?” 
le asked Chalmers. 


Aruako nodded. “Yes, Tamate. Many 
times I tried to lie down and go to sleep. 
ut they would come around and ask ques- 
tions and I had to get up and go on and 
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explain.” 
od “Then you must stop at once, Aruako!” 
p- insisted Chalmers. 
ir Aruako shook his head. “No, Tamate. I 
e- stay up a little longer. 1 am now at the story 
ed of Jesus Christ, and I must tell them about 
Him. It is the best story of all.” 
1e, Chalmers stepped back, astonished. He 
id had never expected such things. An out- 
id and-out cannibal village stays up all night 


to hear the gospel, and a heathen savage 
won't go to sleep until he tells the story of 
Jesus! No, he couldn’t stop Aruako now, 
for Aruako had reached Him who alone 
could bring light and help and peace to the 
dark hearts of these New Guinea cannibals. 


- For nearly an hour more Aruako spoke, 





of before wearily lying down on the ground. 

wl In the dimly lit, smoke-filled dabu, Chal- 
mers put the question to these cannibal 

a savages. 

-“ “You have heard the message that Aruako 

ep has brought you from the great God of 

sis heaven. What are you going to do about it? 

ma Do you still want to keep on with the old 

me ways, or do you want to follow the ways of 

ik, God?” 

ri (To be continued) 
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“ An Angel Pushed the Wagon 

, From page 9 

00 @..... in the ruts. We would hit them with 

to a hard jolt, and if we weren’t on guard, we 

ts could easily be tossed off. And on that 

ep grade, we would have had a long walk to 
catch up—if we weren't hurt so badly we 

ps couldn’t walk. 

re “As we rounded a bend in the road, we 

ng hit a chuckhole that was particularly bad.” 

ng The old man winced as though he could feel 
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Hanamel M. Rada, age 14. Philippine Union Col- 
lege, P.O. Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Bik- 
ing, swimming, stamps. 

Sharon Kaye Lynd, age 11. Route 2, Box 213, Mait- 
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ice skating. 
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Colora, Maryland, U.S.A. Reading, biking, cooking, 
baking. 

Cynthia Jackson, age 13. 112 Penn Road, Irving, 
Texas, U.S.A. Roller skating, swimming. 

Trudy White, age 12. Route 2, Randall Avenue, 
Maitland, Florida, U.S.A. Reading, roller skating, 
biking, piano, Swimming, photos. 

Rosemary Ann Kulhanek, age 14. 8649 N. M47, 
Henderson, Michigan, U.S.A. Skating, piano, swim- 
ming, singing. 

Gwyneth Esther Hackett, age 10. Apartado 51, 
Montemorelos, N.L., Mexico. Stamps, swimming, read- 
ing, roller skating, biking, photographs. 

Christina Bosley, age 10. R.F.D. 1, East Lebanon, 
Maine, U.S.A. Cooking, sewing, indoor games, out- 
door games. 








the spank of the wagon bed yet as it came 
up to meet him after dropping into that 
hole. “I wasn’t holding on as tightly as I 
should have been, and the first thing I knew, 
I was flying out the back of the wagon. The 
thud with which I hit the ground wasn’t 
what bothered me, though, nearly as much 
as the rut into which I fell. I knew that 
there was one more wagon behind ours, and 
that its wheels were in that rut too. 

“In the next few seconds many things 
mingled in my mind. Thoughts raced like 
wild horses. I knew that the driver couldn't 
pull his wagon out of the rut. I knew that 
I didn’t have time to get up and jump aside. 
And many unkind things I had done in my 
life stabbed themselves into my fright- 
ened mind as I tried to utter a prayer for 
help. 

“I heard the beat of the pounding hoofs, 
the screeching of the iron brakes against 
the wheel rims. And above them all rose 
the piercing shrieks of the folks in the 
wagons. My heart seemed to stop as I 
waited to be ground into the rut.” He 
paused and looked at the ground and shud- 
dered as though he could feel the hard 
wheels against his body. “I waited what 
seemed the longest time. Suddenly I began 
to realize that the noise was fading away. 
‘Dare I raise my head and look?’ I ques- 
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tioned myself. ‘What could be happening? 
Am I dreaming?’” 

A tear glistened in his eye as he went on, 
and a great question appeared on every face 
as the eyes of all around the circle searched 
the face of the old gentleman for the rest 
of the story. “I got up and shook myself to 
determine if I were really alive and if I 
were all right. Then my eyes turned to the 
rut in which the wagon behind me had 
been traveling. It was on an inside curve, 
and the momentum of the wagon would 
naturally have swung the wagon farther in 
toward the bank if it could have gotten out 
of the rut. I could hardly believe my eyes 
when I studied the marks of the ground. 
That heavily loaded wagon had slid side- 
ways out of the rut and away from the 
mountain wall! By so doing, it had com- 
pletely avoided hitting me!” 

A stream of tears joined the first one, as 

the old man tried to finish his story. His 
voice broke and he had to wait for a minute 
before he continued. “When the wagons 
got down far enough so they could stop, 
‘everyone that could came racing back to 
meet me. We stood in reverent awe and 
thankfulness to God beside the place where 
we were sure an angel had stood to push 
that wagon out of the rut to save my life.” 


Little Crishna 
From page 13 


“Why, of course you can have it, and any 
of the others you especially like.” 

Eyes sparkling, Crishna surveyed each 
piece of silk, finally choosing several extra 
pretty ones. Dreaming of how lovely she 
would look in the beautiful saris, she re- 
turned to her room. Thoughtfully she 
leaned her chin on her hand and sighed, 
“Maybe getting married won't be so bad 
after all.” 

Exciting things seemed to happen in a 
row; the next day the gold and silver ven- 
dors came while Crishna was playing with 
one of her friends. And again the splendid 
wares were laid out in dazzling array. The 
sight was breath-taking to Crishna. “I didn’t 
know there were so many beautiful pieces 
of jewelry in all the world,” she exclaimed, 
almost overcome with the thought that she 
could select the ones she wanted most. 

Crishna’s mother watched as the men put 
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many bright earrings, necklaces, bracelets, 
and rings on the excited little girl. 

“Oh, oh,” she thought, “how can I let 
them take my little Crishna away from me? 
I'll never be happy again; and the house will 
be joyless and drab without her.” She sighed 
deeply. She had no choice; she must follow 
the custom of her people—her India. 

The wedding day finally came and went, 
with its many rites, rituals, and feasts. 
Crishna had been decked with many beau- 
tiful jewels and gold and silver ornaments. 
She had worn a beautiful silk sari too. Bu 
now the terrible moment had arrived—the 
time when she must tell her mother and 
father good-by. She cried and screamed 
like the small child she was, instead of a 
much-adorned bride, for when her parents 
finally left, she knew she would never see 
them again. Poor Crishna. 

But her grief had only begun. Every day 
she had to work hard—even harder than 
she had feared. Her husband was old and 
very cross and unkind. Sometimes he had 
her tied to a post and whipped until her soft 
brown back was bleeding. Her husband’s 
relatives were even more unkind to the 
child wife. 

So passed the days, weeks, and months 
that followed until it had been about a year 
since Crishna had been married. She was 
becoming accustomed, more or less, to her 
work, and went about her chores quite 
cheerfully. Gradually the relatives, won by 
her gentle disposition and sweet ways, be- 
came a little kinder to her much of the 
time. Then just when life seemed to be 
bearable and not too hard to live, a great 
tragedy fell upon the household. Crishna’s 
husband became very ill and died. 

When Crishna heard the frightening 
news, she fled to her room. “Oh, what will 
I do?” she sobbed aloud. “I’m now a widow. 
What if they throw me out?” She thought 
in terror of what it meant to be a widow 
in India, and especially a young widow. 
“Widows are despised, hated, and treated 
like dogs. How will I ever be able to stan 
it? Will they take away the silk saris and 
jewelry my parents gave to me? Will they 
shave my head as I’ve seen families do to so 
many widows?” 

All day long she made it a point to stay 
out of sight as much as possible. Once 
when she was about to enter a room, she 
stopped short. “They're talking about me,” 
she realized suddenly. 





“Oh, yes,” she heard one voice say, “she 
must have been very wicked in a former 
birth to have caused the death of her hus- 
band so soon.” 

Crishna understood what was meant, for 
in India the people believe that after a cat 
dies he'll turn into a frog or bird, and that 
the bird might later become another animal, 
and on and on until the creature finally 
becomes a human being. 

“And she is so young,” said the other 

voice. “The gods must be very angry with 
» and that’s why they have caused her 

usband’s death.” 

Misery followed misery the next day for 
small Crishna. There seemed no end of 
cruel things the relatives could devise for 
her. She had to eat in the kitchen with the 
servants. Every time she got in their way 
they would curse her, slap, or kick her. At 
dinnertime as she passed by the table, she 
heard a blood-curdling scream. “That pig's 
shadow fell on my plate,” a woman cried 
hysterically. “Her curse will fall on me.” 

The woman’s husband jumped to his feet, 
his eyes blazing. “Out with her,” he shouted 
to one of the servants, who had run into the 
room. And he motioned to the frightened 
girl, who cringed in a corner. “Tie her up 
and give her fifty lashes.” Then turning to 
another servant, he said, “Take the cursed 
plate of food and throw it away, and be sure 
to bring in a clean plate.” 

Every day became worse and worse until 
one day a few of the women who were 
angry with Crishna grabbed her. Snatching 
away from her the silk sari she wore, they 
hurriedly wrapped around her a plain white 
sari, which all India’s widows have to wear. 
They tore the earrings from her tender 
ears, and took away from her all her beauti- 
ful bracelets and necklaces. They then 
shaved her head and threw her into the 
street. 

“We've had you long enough,” they 
hissed in spiteful tones. “Go, find your own 
food and shelter!” 


3 Year after year Crishna dodged and 
darted her way around the curses and jibes 
that followed her in every village where 
she roamed—a hated, despised widow. 
Often she longed for her childhood home, 
but the curse that had fallen on her made it 
impossible for her ever to be welcomed 
there. Each time she begged for food she 
stood alert, ready to jump out of the way of 
the kicks that usually came. Sometimes she 


was even spat upon. She slept in the streets 
or in parks—shunned, hated, alone. 

One day in utter despair, she asked for 
work at a mission station. The heathen 
priests had said that the white men were 
devils and would curse anyone who came 
near them. But through the years she had 
been cursed many times. Another curse 
couldn’t matter much. She was now old and 
gray and couldn’t carry heavy loads to earn 
her rice. And besides, hadn’t she heard in 
a roundabout way that the missionaries were 
kind to widows? 

She didn’t ask for much, only a place to 
sleep and enough rice to keep her alive. 

The girls in the school liked old Crishna 
and tried to make her happy. They loved to 
sing songs of Jesus and wanted to teach her, 
but she stayed aloof. She wanted nothing to 
do with strange gods. 

Yet old Crishna couldn’t help but notice 
how happy these girls were. They never 
kicked her, but were always kind. Soon she 
was seen slipping out of her room to sit 
under the window where the Christians 
held their meetings. Later she became bold 
enough to stand by the door, and in time 
she sat with the widows on the floor right 
inside the door. 

How happy she was to know that there 
was a God who loved her! 

One day Crishna was baptized. She tire- 
lessly went about telling other widows of a 
kind God in heaven who loved them. 

Sometimes she would sit long evenings 
through just thinking. Who knows? Perhaps 
she pictured other Indian brides and widows 
like little Crishna—whose lives could be 
so different, so happy if they only knew—— 


Six Books Made Him Famous 
From page 11 


“Said the robin to the sparrow, 

‘I should very much like to know 
Why these anxious human beings 
Run about and worry so.’ 


“Said the sparrow to the robin, 
‘Really, I think that it must be 
That they have no heavenly Father 
Such as cares for you and me.’” 


Not all his sermons were preached in 
that little church. Some live on and on in the 
six books that made him famous. 
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STUDY OF THE 
1OOL LESSON 


oa 


Vil—The Christian's Education 


(AUGUST 16) 


MeEmMorY VERSE: “I will instruct thee and 
teach thee in the way which thou shalt go” 
(Psalm 32:8). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Solomon’s appeal to youth to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to gain a true edu- 
cation. Proverbs 2:1-9. 

Learn the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 
Education Is Learning to Know God Better 


Open your Bible to Psalm 78. 

As a church we are very education conscious. 
Though we are only a small denomination, we 
have our own church schools, and we have a 
large proportion of young people taking college 
work. Why is this? It is because we realize that 
we have to be prepared for a task that requires 
a thorough education. It is also because we 
realize that getting ready for heaven is a proc- 
ess of education too. 

It has always been God’s plan for His children 
to be learners—to learn of the great plan ‘of 
salvation as revealed in the Bible, to learn from 
the examples and also from the mistakes of 
those who have lived before, to learn from the 
great lesson book of nature, to learn also from 
the daily tasks that are given us to do. God has 
entrusted to the parents and to the church the 
great task of educating the children and young 
people. Read how David expressed God’s plan, 
in verses 5-8. 


For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 171, pars. 3, 4; p. 172. 

Tuink! Are you every day preparing to know 
more about God and His plans for you? 

Pray to seek an education that is according 
to God’s plans. 


MONDAY 
We Learn From God's Word 
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Open your Bible to Psalm 119. 

To know the old, old story of God’s love and 
His dealings with us is the foundation of all true 
education. Christian parents make the story of 
Jesus the first lesson their children ever learn. 
In the home and in the school and in the church 
a study of God’s will as shown through the Holy 
Scriptures takes first place. In God’s Word we 
find stories of great men; we find stories that 
help us to avoid mistakes. We read history and 
poetry, unravel thrilling prophecies. We find 
science and nature study, and true philosophy. 
The Bible is a Book that can be studied forever, 
and no one can find all the beauty and meaning 
hidden in it; yet it can be studied and appreci- 
ated by junior youth too. It is a Book for 
everyone—the foundation Book of Christian ed- 
ucation. David realized that the Word of God 
took first place in his life, and he wrote a beauti- 
ful psalm—the longest in the Bible—on this 
Word and how much it meant to him. Read one 
section of this psalm—verses 9 to 16—and see 
the important place he gave to the study of the 
Word. 

“Study to shew thyself approved unto God,” 
wrote Paul, “a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth” 
(2 Tim. 2:15). 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 174, par. 2; p. 175, par. 1 


Pray to take every opportunity to study God’ 
Word. 


TUESDAY 
We Learn From Nature 


Open your Bible to Psalm 19. 

In every animal that lives, in the birds that 
delight us with their songs, in butterflies and 
every other one of God’s creatures, in the moun- 
tains and the pastures, in the running streams 
and roaring oceans, in the delicate formations 
and colors of the seashells—in everything in 


THINK! Do you value the Bible as you i 














nature—God has His lessons for us to read in a 
delightful way. If we accustom our minds to 
think about God, nature will illustrate God’s 
Word. That is why Jesus used so many nature 
parables in His teaching. Read in verses 1-3 
what David says about this wonderful lesson 
book of nature. 

To those who love God the great outdoors 
will teem with messages from Him. The psalm- 
ist says, “The works of the Lord are great, 
sought out of all them that have pleasure 
therein” (Ps. 111:2). 

“God has surrounded us with nature’s beauti- 
ful scenery to attract and interest the mind. It 
is His design that we should associate the glo- 
ries of nature with His character. If we faith- 
fully study the book of nature, we shall find it 

fruitful source for contemplating the infinite 
ove and power of God.”—Messages to Young 
People, pp. 365, 366. 


For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 364, par. 3; p. 365, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK! Have you made it a habit to look for 
God’s messages in the outdoors? 


Pray for wisdom to be able to read the book 
of nature. 


WEDNESDAY 
We Learn Through Our Daily Work 


Open your Bible to Acts 18. 

Our lives, however, are not to be made up 
wholly of studying the Bible and other books 
and going outdoors. Everyday tasks call us. Our 
help is needed in the home, on the farm, in the 
garden, the shop, or the store. Work, too, is part 
of God’s plan of Christian education. Jesus 
spent many more years working as a carpenter 
than He spent preaching, and this work helped 
to prepare Him for the strenuous three and a 
half years of His ministry of teaching and 
preaching. 

Moses, who had received the highest educa- 
tion possible in Egypt, was compelled for forty 
years to be a shepherd in order for his educa- 
tion to be completed. That was God’s plan for 
him. 

Paul, the great preacher and scholar, showed 
that his hands were trained, too, as were the 
hands of every Jewish boy. He had mastered a 
trade, and he followed it even on his preaching 
tours. Find what we are told about this in verses 
1-3. 


“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 


with thy might,” is God’s counsel to us (Eccl. 
9:10). 

That is why in our schools we have a program 
of work, because it is part of God’s program to 
train the hand as well as the heart and the 
mind. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 177. 

Tuink! How do you look on the tasks that are 
given to you? 

Pray to accept with gratitude the work in 
the home and at school. 


THURSDAY 
Education Never Ends 


Open your Bible to 1 Corinthians 2. 

Education is not finished when a young per- 
son graduates from high school, or college, or 
even gets a postgraduate degree. Education goes 
on forever. To the Christian who loves God and 
puts His service first, there are always things to 
learn, new skills to gain so as to glorify God. The 
Bible alone supplies us with themes for study 
that not even the longest lived could exhaust. 
Paul the scholar exclaimed, ‘‘O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and 
his ways past finding out!” (Rom. 11:33). 

Yes, our education can never be completed in 
this life. But in the life to come we are going 
to find out all those things we have wanted to 
know in this life, the mysteries of space, the 
whys and the wherefores of the great forces of 
life. There will be time then; and we shall have 
brains then that will never tire as they take in 
the wonders of God’s vast universe. Read in 
verse 9 of 1 Corinthians 2 what Paul said about 
that time. 

What a school that school of the hereafter 
will be, with God Himself in charge, with the 
angels to guide and explain! May we all be in 
that school receiving the education that God 
planned for us all. 

For further reading: Education, pp. 303-305. 

THINK of all the mysteries of this life you 
would like to have explained. 

RESOLVE to be in God’s kingdom to continue 
your education in happy circumstances. 


FRIDAY 


1. To wHaT precious substance does Solomon 
liken true knowledge? (Prov. 2:4.) 
2. To wHom has God given the responsibility 


A school that does not teach about Christ is leaving out the most important subject of all. 


H. M. LAMBERT 


of educating children and youth? (Ps. 78:5-7; 
Acts 20:28.) 

3. CoMPLETE this verse: “Study to ; 
scant ee atasiestis, | stb Givadnens “Releecsrei » a workman that 
needeth te rightly 
dividing wc G2 SA. 





2:15). 

4. Wuat is God’s “other book” revealing His 
love and law? (Tuesday’s assignment.) 

5. NaME three great preachers and leaders 
mentioned in Wednesday’s assignment who 
spent their time working with their hands. 
Who was a carpenter? a tentmaker? a shepherd? 

6. WHEN will our education be finished? 
(Thursday’s assignment.) 





“The Look” 
From page 3 


never know it, I think he may have cured 
Jim. Pastor Campbell has spent thirty-two 
years in New Guinea, and when he was 
home on furlough recently he preached at 
the local church. 

It was something he said about the “look,” 
that was of greatest interest to Jim. Let me 
quote part of his sermon as I recall it. 

“Among some of the primitive natives, 
cannibalism is still practiced. Some tribes 
do not bury their dead but eat them, even 
their own relatives. This custom is so de- 
grading that it leaves its mark on the faces 
of those who practice it. This afternoon I 
shall show you some slides of the cannibals 
and I want you to note in particular the 
eyes. See the look of depravity that lies 
there.” 

Sure enough, that afternoon, everyone 
studied the eyes of the cannibals. There 
was one especially fine shot of the head 
and shoulders of a native who was smeared 
with pig grease and mud. The look was 
there all right. His eyes were sly and jaun- 
diced even in the picture and they seemed 
to be evaluating every one of us in the 
audience to find out whether we would 
make good eating. Jim shuddered, for he 
could almost smell the pig grease and he 
felt uncomfortable under the evil gaze. 

That night mother looked into Jim’s 





eyes, shook her head sadly, then walked 
away muttering. 

After she had done this two or three 
times Jim examined his own eyes in the 
mirror, but they appeared the same as they 
always did. 

“What's wrong with my eyes, Mother?” 
he asked. 

“Ah, it’s the look, Son.” 

“What look?” 

“That depraved, cannibalistic look.” 
There was a hint of mock awe in mother’s 
voice. 

“Don’t be silly,” said Jim. “I’m not a 
cannibal. I don’t eat dead bodies.” 

“Maybe not,” replied mother. “You're 
worse than that. You're eating a live body 
every time you bite your nails.” 

“Urk,” shivered Jim. And that, we hope, 
was the end of his fingernail biting. 





Sally Dodges Dishes 
From page 5 


Sally tried hard to keep the tears back, 
but they spilled over and one plopped into 
the dishwater. 

She had just finished the dishes when it 
was time for Ellie to go home. Sally had not 
visited with her for even one minute. 
Swallowing the hurt in her throat, she dried 
her hands and walked to the front gate 
with her friend. 

“I'm sure mother will let me come to- 
morrow,” Ellie said as she got into the 
saddle. “Then we can pick enough berries 
for shortcake—or even some pies.” 

Sally let out a big breath, as if she were 
being given a second chance. 

“Please do come, Ellie,’ she said. “But 
one thing’s for sure—the dishes will be 
done and out of the way, so we'll have lots 
of time.” 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Earn real money for yourself selling LIFE 
AND HEALTH with MORE FUN. MORE 
FUN is our newest nonfiction journal, dedi- 
cated to happier and healthier children. It 
is thrilling. 

Edited by specialists in child health and edu- 
cation. 

Sells readily with LIFE AND HEALTH. 


Selling these two journals is an important 
work, and besides, what boy or girl couldn’t 
use some extra money. 

Remember, the more you work, the more peo- 
ple you will help and the more money you 
will earn. You will find selling LIFE AND 
HEALTH and MORE FUN very simple if 
you follow the instructions your publishing 
secretary will give you. Make arrangements 
with him for territory in your neighborhood, 
and secure your magazines from your Book 
and Bible House. Helpful canvasses and sales 
letters will be provided by your conference 
publishing department secretary. 


ACT NOW! 


ip ® To the Book and Bible House: 


I am interested in selling LIFE AND HEALTH and MORE FUN to earn my way through school. 








NAME 





STREET 
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BRIDGES AROUND THE WORLD 


PHOTO, COURTESY OF AUSTRALIAN EMBASSY 


SYDNEY HARBOR BRIDGE 
Sydney, Australia 


Most of the largest cities of the world are built beside water—a river, an inlet of the sea that form 
a quiet harbor, or best, where a river comes into a bay, thus providing a place where ocean vessels can unload 
their cargoes, and a point from which goods can easily be shipped by water upriver to inland towns. As such 
a city grows, homes and factories are built on both sides of the river or inlet. It is important that there 
be an easy way to get from one side to the other. A low bridge with many small arches would block the 
boats that are so important to the life of the city, but until modern times, no one knew how to make a high 
bridge with a long span. Sydney, Australia, was faced with this problem. Finally, in 1932, a bridge was fin- 
ished of which all Australians are justly proud. It is of the steel arch type and leaps right across the har- 
bor with a main span of 1,650 feet. The deck is 170 feet above the water, giving plenty of room for ships 
to pass underneath. It is 57 feet wide and has 2 footways, 6 lanes for traffic, 2 railway and 2 streetcar lines. 
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